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SOME NOVELS OF 1899. 

BY W. E. HENLEY. 



A nation has its day-dreams, even as men and women have 
theirs; and when it takes, in Balzac's phrase, to smoking enchanted 
cigarettes, as, if it means to go on being a nation, it must and 
will, then the enchanted cigarettes it smokes are inevitably com- 
mon in make and of a general flavor. When Elizabeth was King, 
for instance, we English sought and found relief in blank-verse 
plays, and sugared sonnets, and lyrics amatorious and vain. 
Under the blessed Restoration, we imported much tobacco from 
France (with some from Spain), and were greatly addicted to 
"satyr" and the comedy of manners. Then, Messrs. Pope and 
Addison aiding, our humor changed, and we were all for didactic 
verse, the amiable essay, the stately yet insufferable five-act 
tragedy. Meanwhile Defoe had come, and Mrs. Behn, and Man- 
lej of " The New Atlantis ; " and hard on their heels came Eich- 
aidson with " Pamela " and " Clarissa," and a new view of das 
Ewxg Weiblich ; came Henry Fielding, with such inventions in 
art, such achievements in observation, such masterpieces of execu- 
tion, as " Jonathan Wild," as " Tom Jones," as " Joseph An- 
drews " and " Amelia; "came Smollett, with his excellent eye for 
new material, his capacity for comic narrative, his brilliant and 
taking gift of farce; and with these masters came the mob of 
imitators of whom you read in Mr. Ealeigh's learned and admir- 
able "Short Sketch of the English Novel ;" and Sir Walter arose, 
and Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth and Miss Burney; and only 
the " Fiction " brand of enchanted cigarettes has had a lasting 
vogue in England for a hundred years.* 

* Since Scott, too, who says the English Novel says Dickens and Thack- 
eray, says Marryatt and Sever, says Bulwer and G. P. R. James, savs 
Irving and Hawthorne and th° incomparable Edgar Allen Poe, says TrnUope 
and Alnsworth, and the Brontes and Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Oliphant, and 
James Payn, and the Kingsl3ys, and R. L,. Stevenson: to name but these 
among the dead. I think there Is no such list of names in th« literature 
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And now the English novel is upon us like a visitation from 
the sea : obliterating districts, changing the face of provinces. To 
none, save perchance the Author of Evil, . has it been revealed 
how many are written in a year. The disconcerting and amazing 
thing is in the number that get into print. There are half a 
hundred publics for novels — that is the fact; so that this im- 
mense and ever-waxing output is, when one thinks of it, not so 
wonderful after all. There are scores of publics, I take it, be- 
tween Mr. Meredith's, on the one level, and Mr. Hocking's or Miss 
Annie Swan's on the other; and under these latter there are sub- 
terranities ! The mind reels from the vision. No Dante has ever 
made the journey; and if a Dante should be ever found, who 
would, who could, do duty as his Virgil? In truth, there is 
nothing to be said about these uncharted, undistinguished Circles. 
Non ragionam di lor, but, without even looking, pass with the 
inevitable, incontrovertible reflection that there is never an 
English-speaking subject of the Queen — nor, it may truthfully be 
asserted, an English-speaking elector of the President of the 
United States — who, whatever his age, and his calling, and his 
type of sentiment, has not his enchanted cigarette, in a hundred 
varieties, ready to his hand ; to be smoked at any hour of the day 
or night, in such circumstances as he, being a man and master of 
his fate, may be able to control. 

The public then is by no means one and indivisible — like the 
Eepublie. On the contrary, it is one and manifold. It is figured 
as a great organism which buys (or borrows) and reads; but it 
should rather be figured as a multiform "globe of continents;" 
as one of these Japanese boxes, which seem to be singular, and 
are plural ; being composed of a more or less imposing shell, which 
contains a sequence of boxes made in its image, but each one 
smaller than the last; the essential difference consisting, of course, 
in the fact that the public is a live thing, while the box is a dead 
one. And to this difference is due the circumstance that a good 
writer and good novelist is very often felt to some extent a great 
way outside the limits of the particular public which happens to 
be his. As thus — and here I must fall into my anecdotage, and 
tell a tale once told to me. The late E. L. Stevenson began, as 
we all remember, as a kind of literary cherub ; he wrote delightful 

of any country in the world; and if I besran upon the living. Meredith, 
Barrie, Kipling' . . But, no! The Intelligent Reader may compile 

that list for himself. 
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essays on morals; he was responsible for books of sentimental 
travel, which were a joy to the memory and to the mind ; he had 
a public of his own, which believed and rejoiced in him, and said 
so. But he felt that he was, as I have said, a literary cherub — 
a head and a pair of wings, with nothing to sit down upon; he 
hated the idea; he longed to be something more than the darling 
of a literary set ; and in the end — a good genius appearing in the 
person of Dr. Jack — he got his chance, and he planted " Treasure 
Island" on a journal called (if I mistake not) "Young Folks' 
Paper." 'Twas a capital print of its kind, and its editor and 
proprietor* was a very able and intelligent man; but the public 
to which it was addressed was inconceivably larger and less let- 
tered than any to which Stevenson had hitherto appealed. But 
it suited him — so he thought — to a nicety ; he did his best for it ; 
and when Billy Bones, and Pew, and Captain Silver had " done 
their pitch," he wrote "The Black Arrow" for it ; and when that 
had gone the way of all serials, he gave to it the first of David 
Balfour and Alan Breck. The result was at once illuminating 
and strange. I do not know that Stevenson, the story-teller, ever 
did better than he did in at least two of these three tales. Yet 
his public would none of him; his public, drenched and drugged 
with imitations of Marryatt and Mayne Beid — with "Jack 
Harkaway the Mid," and " Miguel the Marksman," " The Gitano 
of Puerto del Sol" — received his advances with a chastened air of 
doubt, and considered his effects with a most "austere regard of 
control." In brief, he was but a succes d'estime; and you would 
have thought that he had worked in vain. But he had not. The 
masters who wrought for "Young Folks' Paper" were (so 
Stevenson told me) in no wise model citizens; they had their 
weaknesses, and (on his editor's report) were addicted to the 
use of strong waters, so that they had to be literally hunted for 
their copy. But, being writers, they were a level or two above 
the public for which they wrote. That public had seen little or 
nothing in Stevenson ; they saw a great deal, and in his imitators 
Stevenson had, I believe, a very considerable success with a circle 
of readers which began by politely disdaining him. He had paid 
in gold, and his gold was not recognized as current coin until it 
was turned into copper. The currency was debased? Of course 

* His name was Henderson: A Scotchman and a radical. I rather think 
that he is dead; but, dead or alive, he is a person for whom I have a 
very great respect. 
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it was ; and if it had not been — here is my point — it wouli »ev«r 
have passed with that public which Stevenson tried, and failed, 
to win. And this is the way in which publics are, not made but, 
effected and influenced by talent. In Stevenson's case, the provo- 
cation was unusually direct, the effects were unusually gross. But 
the same sort of thing has ever been, and is ever being, done all 
over the novel-reading world: so that many thousands have re- 
joiced in the gift of Ainsworth and Marryatt, of Kipling and 
Barrie and Scott, who have never so much as heard their names. 

And the Book of the Year?* So far, I believe, the honors 
are with Miss Fowler's "A Double Thread," of whose copies it 
has been my privilege to peruse one of the " Fortieth Thousand." 
But "A Double Thread" was published, if I mistake not, early 
in '99; and in the late autumn thereof there arose and "over- 
took us like a flood " the glory and the wonder and the fame of 
Miss Mary Cholmondeley's "Red Pottage," which, at the time 
of writing, is going so strong — there are cases in which, as I 
blush to acknowledge, nothing but slang will serve — that there 
seems no reason why, if the rate of production be justified, the 
younger book should not supplant the older. It is so much the 
better of the two that I can scarce believe it will. Miss Fowler 
is pleasant, ingenious, incredible; she writes neatly, and has a 
trick of what looks like epigram, f which, to the cultured, seems to 
be entertaining — even fascinating — to the nth degree. Also, Miss 
Fowler has a good enough eye for absurdities in speech and char- 
acter and conduct ; therein, as it appears to me, is her saving grace. 
If she reported them less literally, she would be less"skippable" 
than she is, and her results would have a greater authority than 
they have, for that they would come nearer to being creations than 
they are. I can see that, to enjoy her, the great thing is to be 

* By -which is meant, of course, not the year's best book, but the book 
whose sales are heaviest, and whose readers are most numerous. It is 
again a question of publics; and I fancy that Mr. Silas Hocking (say) would 
give most of those whose quotations run highest in recognized markets, an 
indefinite number of "pounds and a beating." 

tHere are specimens culled with a fleeting finger: "I can't make 1okes 
before I've finished my lunch, my wit is all of the P. M. variety, and 
never scintillates in the morning. Making jokes before lunch is as bad 
as making love before lunch; and they are both as bad as going to the 
play in the afternoon." Thus the eimillante Lady Silverhampton. And 
again: — "Oh! don't waste your time in doing your duty; it is as reckless" 
(as ''reckless!" Why "reckless?") — "as wasting your money in paying your 
debts." And, yet again: "The Art of forgetting is a vulgar accomplish- 
ment. Well-bred people remember everything, and are ashamed of noth- 
ing." This, to be sure, is Miss Camilla, and one is vaguely reminded of 
literature. And for the last time:— "I used to hate olives mvseif, but now 
I like them; they taste of hair oil, and remind one of kissing the top of 
Silverhampton's head." Thus Miss Fowler, coruscating, endlessly coruscat- 
ing t« th« Cultured; and the Uncultured tire. 
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Cultured, at once, and Smart (pseudo-Smart). It is nothing 
to the purpose that in no world of man's making, whether Smart 
(pseudo-Smart) or Cultured, did anybody ever talk as her people 
talk : the same reproach might well have been, and doubtless was, 
addressed to the author of " Love for Love " and " The Way of 
the World," though essentially on very different grounds. What 
is really important is that " A Double Thread " is at once clever 
and crude, at once ambitious and raw. 

.Miss Cholrnoudeley carries far heavier metal. She also has an 
eye for the absurd; but her absurdities are realized. Moreover, 
her absurdities have something dignified and decent about them. 
I do not know that I am particularly taken by her Hester (though 
her Eachel, as the phrase is, gets me) ; but her Mr. and Mrs. 
Gresley, her Pratts, her Sybell Loftus, her Hugh Scarlett, her 
Lady Newhaven — these, I say, are caught and figured in the act 
of life. Also I like her Bishop, I like her Australian, I like her 
quiet yet affecting touches about animals and children. Also, she 
does not try to say good things d tort et d travers : she says them 
when she can; she does not sparkle viciously; she uses her means 
to an end. Her duel, I confess it, finds and leaves me cold; but 
even here I must be with her, because, as I see it, the " business " 
between Newhaven and Hugh Scarlett is largely, if not wholly, 
a preparation for the " business," which is altogether excellent, 
between Eachel and Lady Newhaven. On the whole, though, I 
see no reason why Miss Cholmondeley should be popular, except 
it be that she starts her story from an adultery. 'Tis a safe card 
with the Cultured; but, in the sequel, her book will, I fancy, resolve 
itself into her portraits of Lady Newhaven and Mrs. Loftus, to- 
gether with her admirable picture of Middleshire, the Zealous 
Fool and his adoring helpmeet, the Fraulein Boulou, the children, 
the excellent Pratts, the Village Independent, and the Village 
Doctor. 

Another novel that was by way of being the Novel of the 
Year, but, somehow, hopped short of the distinction, was Mr. 
Richard Whiteing's "No. 5 John Street." That this was so is 
explicable enough. Mr. Whiteing, an amiable and expert jour- 
nalist, has many friends upon the press; he had written no book 
for years; and those who knew him were glad to meet him in a 
higher capacity than the mere pressman's — and to tell the public 
how vastly good they found him. That, as I think, was much; 

VOl. CLXX. — NO. 519 17 
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but it was not all — not all by any means. Mr. Whiteing's style 
is bright and alert and cheerful — even gay; he has a pleasant 
gift of narrative, a still more pleasant gift of commentary ; above 
all, he is much of a sentimentalist, with illusions which he is 
eager to communicate in his light, amiable way. Again, the pub- 
lic and the critics both had been dismayed, a little before, by the 
deadly calm, the murderous artfulness, the easy and complete 
assurance of mastery, displayed in a book by Mr. Arthur Mor- 
rison — "A Child of the Jago," to wit; and they turned with re- 
joicing to an authority who could and would " tickle othergates " 
than the author of that dreadful work. So Mr. Whiteing's fairy- 
tale went home, as your fairy-tale does always; and his Virgin. 
Pugilist, his Thalestris of the Kerb, was thought to be — no im- 
possible monster, no mere debauch in sentiment, but — a refined 
and moving expression of reality, and the story of her valiant 
life and her untimely though quite decorative death, was extolled 
through edition after edition, until it almost seemed as though 
the laurel were growing for other brows than those of the authoress 
of "A Double Thread." I have heard nothing of the book — 
which I read with wonder — of late, but that is rather the way 
with all these Books of the Year: to-day they are, and there is 
none like them, none; and to-morrow they are not, and 'tis hard 
to discover if they have ever been. This, however, is by the way. 
In '99, as if to keep the good public right in its attitude to 
the immense congeries of interests and societies which is vaguely 
described as " the East End," Mr. Arthur Morrison published " To 
London Town ;" and this was so obviously a book, so unmistakably 
an accomplished piece of art, that, from the outset, its chances of 
getting itself considered as a Novel of the Year were seen to be 
small. Yet the reviewers did their best. In " To London Town," 
as in "A Child of the Jago," Mr. Morrison is but an artist — dis- 
creet, passionless, expert, serene; yet his critics hailed his con- 
version to optimism in " To London Town " as fluently as they 
had bewailed his plunge into pessimism in "A Child of the 
Jago." The fact is, that in the one book he set forth a hopeless 
state of things in the terms of art ; that in the other he set forth 
in the terms of art a state of things in which there is room for 
hope; and that he has done both with equal artistry and with a 
single regard for both the essential truths — truth in art and truth 
to life. I know how much has been omitted from both books; 
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but then, I can give a guess how much was omitted from (say) 
Mrs. Gamp and Sir John Falstaff, and, without placing Mr. Mor- 
rison's achievement on the same plane with these, I can see how 
notably good it is, and remain convinced that to these books, and 
to " Tales of Mean Streets," we must still turn if we would know 
aught of the East End. We get, it is true, no Virgin Scrapper; 
but we do get as much of the truth about things — of la vSriU 
vraie — as can be conveyed in English art. 

Very nearly as interesting ( I will not say convincing) as Mr. 
Morrison is Mr. Zangwill, when he writes about his own people, 
whether in the East End or out of it. He " fluffs " a little, per- 
haps : he is too much bent on the romantic presentation of mole- 
hills as first-class mountains; he has a pen, but he has also an 
iiik-pot; and ink is cheap — cheap! Yet have I read much — I 
have not read all — of " They That Walk in Darkness" with a re- 
gard which I cannot develop in "The Colossus," let me say, 
though " The Colossus " is, so far as I know, its author's best 
work; nor even (I blench as I record it) in " No. 5 John Street " 
and " A Double Thread." 

Is " Stalky & Co." a novel ? I fear it is not. But it is a book ; 
that much must be conceded by its worst enemies. It is a little 
hard, I think; for one of Mr. Kipling's innumerable merits is 
that of never leaving you in doubt as to his meaning. It is a 
merit, "like another;" but I think that in " Stalky & Co." it is 
possibly a little too meritorious. Be this as it may, the book is 
alive from beginning to end ; and Stalky and Beetle and McTurk 
are the living things that make it so. I was not in a public-school, 
so that I cannot sympathize with them that say that Stalky and 
Beetle and McTurk are in no wise typical public school boys. I 
am prepared to believe that they are not ; and I am also prepared 
to assert that the author of their being does not anywhere declare 
they are.* If I be not mistaken, Mr. Kipling pictures not the 
British schoolboy in the lump, but the three uncommon and pecu- 
liar British schoolboys who did business as the firm of Stalky. 
England, he says, is full of Stalkys ; and with all my heart I hope 
that what he says is true. With all my heart, too, I wish it were 
just as full of Beetles ; though three Kiplings at a time were, per- 

* It is to be noted that In this book Mr. Kipling's other boys are pretty 
much the boys we know: they might— and herein, I think, consists the 
fault— have gone in with Tom Brown and Scud East and Madman Martin, 
or even have joined hands with the heroe3 of Brie. But, in truth, the 
British boy is none of these; and his living picture as (within limits) a 
resourceful, valiant, and unscrupulous young scoundrel, has yet to be done. 
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haps, as much as the world could stand, while for any number 
of Corkran3 there is even room and to spare. On the whole, 
though, to get back to my point, the Messrs. Stalky are too diabol- 
ishly clever for the schoolboy as I knew him, and as he is extant 
in me; and, to refresh my memory, I turn to " The Human Boy " 
of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in which I get some aspect of the wretch 
as I remember him — romantical, desperate, for the most part 
futile; and all the better for that touch of "the true Dickens," 
wliich reconciles to every page in which it is found shining. 

This reminds me that Devon is fortunate in a novelist. I do 
not know whether " Lorna Doone " is a great book or not ; but 
I am assured that it is by way of becoming one of the " glories 
of our blood and state;" and I can see for myself that in Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts aforesaid and in the lady who calls herself 
" Zack," Mr. Blaekmore's tradition is, to say the least, to be 
worthily upheld. In " Children of the Mist " Mr. Phillpotts 
walks with the old, leisurely gait; he rejoices in temptations to 
describe that coign of England which he knows and loves beyond 
the rest of our common Isle; he lingers on her beauties, and her 
oddities are, like her speech, of an absorbing interest to him; so 
that her Will Blanchard, her Sam Bonus, her Lyddon, her Billy 
Blee are by his contrivance brought as near to us — almost — as 
Dugald Dalgetty and Newman Noggs. And if he should fail his 
county, there would still be " Zack ;" and of " Zack " we have 
the right to expect something distinguished — it may be, some- 
thing great. Her first book was absurdly over-praised. Her 
second, " On Trial," shows, albeit a little skimped and breathless, 
that she has a great talent. The person who " lays out " seems to 
me something overwrought ; but her Ostler and her Ostler's woman 
are at once fantastical and real, her heroine is undeniable, while in 
her hero she sets forth such a story of cowardice, moral and physi- 
cal, as one must go far — and possibly fail in the end — to parallel. 
And now must come my Catalogue of the Ships. It is not that 
I like the items in it less than these free and independent subjects 
on which I have spoken at a certain length; 'tis simply that I 
have said so much about the others that I must cut short whatever 
I might have to say about them that are left. To begin then: 
There is some excellent story-telling, with a capital Villain (Mr. 
Townshend) in Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban's "Pursued by the Law," 
and there is a capital villain (Major Wilbrahan), with some ex- 
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cellent story-telling, in Mr. W. A. Mason's " Miranda of the Bal- 
cony:" Mr. H. G. Wells sets forth a merely admirable donn&e in 
" When the Sleeper Wakes," and invents a number of most plaus- 
ible and most devilish forecasts of the future; but he fails, as it 
seems to me, to make his hero possible or his heroine even prob- 
able ; and I turn with joy from the " Sleeper " to his " Tales of 
Space and Time "—which could have been written by nobody else 
alive, and in which there is one thing — The Star is what he calls 
it— which seems to me quite his finest achievement since The Time- 
Machine. To contrast with this is Harold Frederic's posthumous 
novel, " The Market-Place," a careful and capital study in real- 
ity — not so good as " Illumination," but good enough, at least, to 
make us regret that 'tis the last we shall get from Harold Fred- 
eric's hand; is Mr. Henry James's "The Turn of the Screw," an 
achievement in the Keal-Uhreal, in which the writer invents a 
shudder; are Mr. Bernard Capes's "Our Lady of Darkness" and 
" At a Winter's Fire." Now, Mr. Capes has made himself notori- 
ous as the writer of a more than Meredithian variety of Meredith- 
ese. If I had room, I might lecture Mr. Capes upon the merits 
and demerits of his style. But I have none; so I shall content 
myself with saying that " Our Lady of Darkness," if you can 
leave the style alone, is crammed full of invention and character, 
and that in " At a Winter's Fire " there is at least one story — 
" The Eddy on the Floor " — which made me think I was a boy 
again, when my flesh would creep with the best. 

And to conclude : I have read Mr. Neil Munro's "Gilian the 
Dreamer " with great satisfaction. It is a good thing, so good a 
thing that I do not know why it is not a better. I thought, as I 
read, that I'd rather have written "Jus Prima} Noctis" and "The 
Lost Pibroch;" but I relented as I read, and in the end I settled 
that here, perhaps, was Mr. Munro's best work. It is, in truth, 
most personal, most persuasive — in places merely exquisite — yet, 
somehow, the Saxon pock-pudden is not passionately interested. 
Gilian is a study of the Celt, as notable as and much more com- 
pletely phrased than John Splendid ; and yet . . . and yet 
. . . I, for one, would rather that the book had ended with 
Part I.; I want no Part II. I love the old soldiers, and Miss 
Mary, and the rest; but, for Gilian, excepting in so far as he — not 
exists but — reflects the life about him, for Gilian and his loves I 
own I do not care a fig. And, with this declaration, I turn from 
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" Gilian the Dreamer " to " The Princess Xenia." It is to Sea- 
board Bohemia, to the Bohemia of Florizel and Perdita and Au- 
tolycus, that Mr. Marriott Watson has turned for inspiration : aa 
Mr. Anthony Hope in "The Prisoner of Zenda," as the late K. L. 
Stevenson in " Prince Otto." And the inspiration has served him 
well. His heroine is, in the beginning, at all events, a little shad- 
owy; but throughout his hero is impudent, alert, delightful. And 
I counsel everyone to read the story of his attempt at playing 
Providence and its romantic yet most human sequel. 

W. E. Henley. 



